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as it is seen from near the Congregational church, 
( Which is situated on an eminence at the northern 
‘ extremity of the village. On this spot the observer 
has a fine prospect of the village; beyond which, 
are seen various ranges of lofty hills and mountains, 
» and, far in the distance, is seen, towering above all 
others, the lofty summit of Mount Washington. 
The village is uncommonly beautiful in its situation 
and general appearance: it consists of about forty 


dwelling-houses, 3 churches, (1 Congregational, | 


) Epicopal, and 1 Methodist.) a Court-house con- 

‘ structed of brick, in a handsome style of architec- 
ture, a hotel, academy, printing-office, and other 
public buildings. ‘The refined state of soci ty in 
this place, the fine mount in air and scenery, all 
render Lenox a most desirable place of resort during 
the warm season of the year. 

Lenox is the shire town of Berkshire county. It 
is situated 130 miles west of Boston, 6 south of 
Pittsfield, 42 from Springfield, 56 from Hartford, 
30 from Hudson, and 34 from Albany. Population, 
1,275. The judicial courts have been held her 
sinee 1787. 

The Indian name of the greater part of the tract 
embraced in this township was Yokun, so called 
after an Indian sagamore of that name. Sonu 

: small individual grants united ; the town was incor. 


” 
IA 


porated in 1767, and called Lenox, the family 


Its leneth os 


, ! 


2 name of the Duke of Richmond 
sv 
7 . 


* > <i 
‘ jes 


above is a representation of Lenox village, 


about 6 miles, and its mean breadth 4. 
English inhabitant of this town was Mr. Jonathan 
Hinsdale, from Hartford, Conn. He into 


the place in 1750, and built a small dwelling about 


moved 


50 rods south of the Court-house hill, on the east 
A Mr. Dickinson soon 


In 


1755, these, with some other families who had 


sicae 


of the county road. 
after built a house just north of Mr. Hinsdale. 


settled in the vicinity and in Pittsticld, removed to 
Stockbridge, through fear of the Indians, who were 
instigated to hostilities by the French m Canada. 
While the few families north of Stockbridge were 
hastening to that place for safety, a man by the 
name of Stephens, while passing a ledge of rocks 
in the south part of the 


! 
fell dead 


town, was shot by the 


and 


Indians, from his horse. ‘The horse 
was also killed, but a young woman by the name 
of Perey, who was on the horse with Mr. Stephens, 
by the aid of Vr. Hinsdale, escape d unhurt. Among 
the first permanent settlers were Jaceb Bacon, 
Messrs. Hunt, McCoy, Gleason, Steel, Waterman, 
Root, Dewy, Miller, Whitlocke, Parker, Richard, 
Collins, Treat, Andrus, Wright, others. <A 
majority of the famules who first settled in the town, 
moved from West Hartford, and Wallin 
The first town officers were chosen March a, li 67 


The 


preparation for the organization of a church and the 


and 
vtord, Conn. 


inhabitants about this tine beran to make 


tof a minister. ‘The church was formed 


the Rev. Samucl Hopkins, then of 


é 
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' near it was marked out for a grave-yard. 


Great Barrington. Rey. Samuel Munson, of New 
Haven, a graduate of Yale College, was ordained 
pastor November 8, 1770. Soon after his settle- 


ment, a house for public worship was erected near 


; the place where the present Congregational meeting- 


house is located, and was occupied till Jan. 1, 1806, 
when the present one was dedicated. The first 
burying-ground was more than a mile north of the 
village, and west of the county road. Soon after 
the first meeting-house was built, a piece of ground 
It has 
since been enlarged, and is now the principal bury- 
ing-place in the town. ‘The land on which the 
meeting-house stands, and for the burying-ground, 
was given to the society by a Mr. Reynolds. Mr. 
Munson was a man of good abilities, of ardent piety, 
sound im the faith, and zealous in promoting the 
cause of religion, but he lived in times of trouble. 
The revolutionary war occasioned very bitter ani- 


‘ mosities among the people; and, subsequently, 


The first } tive of much evil in the town. 


what is called the Shays’ insurrection was produc- 
There has been an 
incorporated Episcopal society in the town since 
1805. They have a handsome church, standing a 
few rods east of the court-house. ‘There are also 
in this town a few families of the Baptist and Metho. 
dist denominations 


Lenox academy was incorpor- 
ated in 1803. 


At the time of the incorporation, the 
levislature made to it the grant of half a township 
of land in the state of Maine, which at that time 
belonged to Massachusetts. This land, for a num- 
ber of years, was wholly unproductive, but it was 
sold a few years since, and produced a respectable 
fund, the avails of which are appropriated to the 
support of the institution.— Hist. Col. of Mass. 





Translated from the German of Zschokke. 


MARBLE AND CONRAD. 
HAcnd the Mole in Your Siceve. 
CHAPTER I. 
Early Years of Marble. 
Many strange characteristics and practical od- 
dities are narrated of a person, whose name I dare 
not mention; but, as he 


Varble. 


must have an ippellative 


we will call him One of his eccentricities, 


which was most salutary im its consequences, should 
be universally known. 


larble \ a Straizht-forward man, of plain 
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sense, without arrogance, without any desire to 
distinguish himself, and honest in all his actions. 
‘The people considered him a kind of fool, with 
whom not much could be done; but he was not 
at all offended 


with them, ‘Those people,” he 


said, “are perlectly right. I live according to my 
. : Lh ° . 
own convictions. ‘That appears astonishing. 


they live according to the opinions of others, and so 


RU 


But > 


they swim with the stream, and appear to be | 


eccentric. ‘They not only clothe themselves in the 


newest fashion, but they also eat according to fash- | 


ion; therefore, even an oyster can tickle their 
palates. 


estfashion. ‘They instruct, judge, think, reproach, 


‘They are educated according to the new- } 


laud, and act in everything according to fashion, } 


and not according to their own better understand- 
ing and feelings. 
these people are so entirely similar, that it seems 
as if they no longer had any character at all!” 

had commenced life with nothing. When a boy, 
he had served as a porter in a rich mercantile 
house in Hamburg, where by degrees he was cm- 


Therefore, the characters of } 


~ ——_—- 
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his shoulders, and said he had none. ‘ You area 
fool,” said his friends, ‘and do not know how to 


use your wealth. Live in a fashionable style, and 


N 
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ORY. 


the best families in the city, and the most noted } 


men at court, will be your friends. 
fora tile? Do you want a patent of nobility? 
Wherefore are you rich ? 


Surely not on account of 


Do you wish ; 


that pack of paupers with whom you are continually 


holding intercourse ?” 


** Do not trouble yourselves on that account,” ; 


said Marble. “I am _ poorer than you think. I 


must not squander a penny, since I have necessary 


uses for all the money that I can command.” 
“It is impossible,” they retorted; ‘ you must 

have an annual income of at least thirty thousand 

florins !” 

** May be,” answered Marble ; * but Inced two 


thousand florins of it for my own household; and 


} the balance belongs to those who have not enough. 
Mr. Marble was a very wealthy man, altho’ he 


God has made me the administrator of those poor 


people.” 


ployed in important transactions, and had several | 


times been sent tothe East Indies. He afterwards 
commenced a business on his own account, which 
by degrees became very extensive. 

In order to have, while travelling, a trusty over- 
seer oyer his property, he married a virtuous 
orphan girl, who had been discarded by all her 
associates. ‘The girl was sitting on a stile, weep- 
ing, when he casually passed through a little 
country town. 
** My mother has died, and they have driven me 
out of the house.” Marble replied —“ Come along 


with me. I will help thee.” The girl ran by the 
side of his horse until they arrived in the neighbor- 
ing city, whenee he had her conveyed to his home. 
For six months the girl conducted his household 
affairs, and then he married her. 

‘** You are a fool!” said his friends. ™ You ean 
marry the handsomest and richest girl any where 
if you choose. But to take such a thing from the 


road, and marry her!” 


* Do not trouble yourselyes on that account,” 


retorted Marble. “1 selected what was best for 
miyself—the most virtuous girl.” 
When he had become rich, he withdrew sud- 


een 
Gen) from business, lent out his money on secure 
to his * You are a 


fool,” suid his friends—“ Searcely forty-five years 


interest, and retired leisure. 


a 


old, and already retire from business: just at the 


tine you might make immense speculations, for 
you have both the experience and the means.” 
* ‘rouble not yourselyes on that account,” said 


Marble—* I will now eat the bread I have earned.” 

Although he was very rich the house he lived 
in was very small, and furnished in the simplest 
manner, In his dress he observed the same kind 


of situpheity. He kept neither carriage nor horses, 


the 
On the contrary, when 
he was in the humor—and he had the humor very 


and gave no dinners. Every tradesman in 


eity lived better than he. 


often—he made large donations 


pt ople P 


lus own expense, and would give them a dew: 


to the 
He would have young people 


conmuon 


mnarricd at 


1 | omni 

¢ ransomed the most promising sons of citizens 
; 

from military service, and paid lawyers to defend 


the cause and rehts of oppres cd persons, who 


were perlect strangers to hun. ‘Thus he meddled 
every Where with the affuirs ofothers, and spent large 
Stuis Of money But when men of rank and 


prope rly cuine to borrow money of him. he hru rove d 


. 
ne BO 3.4 . iwaiiiaial Pam 


He asked her—“* What ails thee?” } 


disease, his amiable wife and two lovely children. 
Ilis friends endeavored to 
*'Trouble 


selves on that account,” he said. 


Ile was again alone. 


divert and exhilerate him. not your- 
* T amanything 
but sad, for I enjoy more real happiness than I 
formerly did. I My 


wife and children are mine everywhere, and I 


now live in two worlds. 


am theirs. Whosoever needs consolation for the 
highest phenomenon, this life show, is only inconsol- 
able for not being a beast. 1 pray you, do not act 
your jokes with me; do not try to console me.” 
CHAPTER II. 
The Hurricane. 
The loss of his wife and children, however, had 
itself a 


loi some 


made this world almost desolate, and life 
Mr. Marble. He felt 

everywhere, and often travelled to dissipate gloomi- 
He often 
departed with eyes red with weeping, out of his 


little irksome to 


ness. ‘I'his availed for the 


moment. 
little study. ‘Then his servants would look at him 
with heartfelt pity, for they loved him like a father. 
* You are right, children, pity me! 
it, but 


for I deserve 


do not console mic. Pity [ need, but no 


consolation. I can find better consolation within 


myself, than you can give; but human sorrow with 


the loss of those whom we have loved—all this time 
will assuage, although it has not done so yet.” 
Hle felt that u were possibl for him to divert 


himself, it would be of the greatest benefit to hin. 


H{e therefore visited eve ry public pl ice around thr 


whole city, and was on the promenades. On a 


certain tine he was in the park, when many persons, 


as is customary on fine summer days, were aniu- 


sing themselves onthe green. ‘To be in the stirring 


tumult of the joyous, had alwavs a salutary effect 


on Mr. Marble. But the animsements of that d L} 


were interrupted by a thunder-storm, which wa 


preced d by a hurricane. ‘The tall trees waved to 


and fro like thin straw, and rustled in the wind: 


the booths were closed; the traders prea ked up: 


thre music in the bushe sv as lushe d; andthe dancers 


lisp rsed. 


Mr. Marble remained, and stood t inquil amid 


the yoice of the torm and the people. He felt 
delighted with the aspeet. The broad walks 

soon cleared, and whirbwinds blew up clouds « 
dust. At that moment the young Countess Ean 
came runnine ona by-path, out of the ple 
grounds. At her side were some attendants, and 


behind het 


protect thre pl inine of theiu hat i 


a few officers, who had much trouble to 
thy i ilf a) 


~r 


tree with bitter embarrassment. 


the wind. Suddenly the storm and whirlwind 


swept over them. The veil of the countess flew 
she reached out her 


The 


veil remained hanging like a cobweb, on the top of 


high into the air. ‘Terrified, 


arms, endeavoring to catch the lost ornament. 


a large fir tree. 


“Get me my veil again!” said the countess.— 
I must have it. It 


isa New Year's gift from my inother. 


“Oh! get me my veil again. 
I prize it 
above all things.” 

The gentleman held fast to their large hats and 
plumes, and shrugged their shoulders. 

“JT must have it again, and should I perish 
here, I declare that I will not move an inch from 
this spot until I have it,” said the countess, and 
her eyes were filled with tears. 

The gentlemen looked up into the top of the fir 
One sighed, the 
other scratched himself in the neck, the third in his 


desperation took a pinch of snuff, the fourth bowed 


‘ silently, as if by that he wished to express the 
Mr. Marble lost in one year, and by the same 


inpossibility of fuliilimg the prince ly demand. 

* Have you not often sworn that you would 
risk your lives for me; and why will not one of 
It is not at all difficult from 
Captain, you are the youngest ; try to get 


) 


you climb this tree ! 
below. 
me the veil!” exclaimed Emilie, weeping. 

The captain with a countenance of terror, looked 
at his white cassimere pantaloons, and then at the 
lie made 


a movement as if to prepare himself for the danger- 


tall fir tree—it measured about 70 feet. 


ous enterprise, and coughed, but would not stir 
froin the spot. 

Besides Mr. Marble, a ragged beggar boy, about 
twelve years of age, who steod not far olf, over- 
heard the 


“If you wish it, [will get the thing up ther 


conversation. 


for you,” said the boy, and he measured the height 


of the fir tree with a quick eye. 
* Allons! get yourself up quickly,” exclaimed 


} 


all the attendants of the countess simultancously, 
in a loud tone of voice. 

The boy did not hesitate, Ile climbed upward 
from branch to branch, parting the smaller branches 
with his hands, and was not seen for some tune, 


The 


the trees whizz ngly 


until at last he appeared in the top of the tree. 
storm blew afresh, 


and threw 
boy Clasp dl firmly the top ol the 


Mr. Marbk 


ollicers lau 
and the countess jumped high for joy, 
r veil in the hand of the daring boy. 
se ()],! 


i 


fir, as it waved about in wide cirelk 


trembled when he saw it. ‘The hed, 
when she 
saw le 
that the awkward boy may not tear it!” 


she said again, with renewed anxiety. 
Without any accident having happened either 


ior the veil, the boy came down the tre 


aw 


** Ciod be prais said the countess, and she 


s] ipped joyou ly away, to save herself from the 
storm. ler The 
boy ran with open hand, and begaed for alm ° \ 


thrown to him. ‘The boy pu ked it 


companions hurried after her. 


hall ee nh Was 


up fre thie vround, and looked at its value. 

Mr. Marble, though otherwise not curious, how- 
eyer, Was oatthat time: for the hoy’ open coun- 
tenaunee. his friendly manner, and his courage, had 
ple d lin He had al yhis hand inhis po ket for 
the purpose OL rev ( him for his darm feat 

* Flow much did they ive the * he asked 
"The ry ! him the mone n hus open hand, 
that wa led by the bark of the fir, and wounded 
by its | pede 

’ Five pence!” ¢ laumed Marble 66 My poo! 
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both the hands of the boy, who, quite astonished at 
his wealth, now looked in amazement at the money, 


then at his bencfauctor, and at last 


asked—* Is 


this all for mx 


) * All: and what wilt thou do with it?” 


* IT do not know. 


I 


I will buy new clothes. 
now can live like a gentleman.” 


Hast thou a father? 
No, 


killed two years ago in 


ss sir. My father was a _ soldier, and was 


battle. My mother, also, 
is dead ; and now they will not perinit me to stay 
no longer in the village.” 
* Give me the money back again, boy!” said 
Marble. 

The boy returned the money with a sad coun- 
tenance, and a few tears obscured the brilliancy 
of his large black eyes. 

‘Give me also the five pence,’ continued 
Marble. 

** No, they are mine,” retorted the lad. 

“Thou shalt no longer stand in need of money. 
I will 
Thou shalt become my son, if thou 


ll. Wilt thou doit?” asked Marble. 


It is not good for thee. take thee with me 
to my house. 


wilt behave we 


* Yes, sir, if vou are serious,” answered the boy. 


* Tfast thou any more money 
ble. 

‘The boy had a few more pence and a large 
Marble took it 


inquired Mar- 


piece of bread in bis pocket. Mr. 
away from hin, and told him to accompany hun. 

CHAPTER TIL 
Kadueation. 

Tue littl Conrad Eck received in place of his 
ragged and filthy clothing, a plain garment, made 
Lh 
passing his mights in stables and in t 
"The 


o sleep upon, and the plamnest 1 wr 


of coarse cloth. had been in the habit of 


} 
ne 


open air. 
Mr. Marble gave him a straw sack 
"The 
boy felt as happy as though he were ma palace. 


ous, devoted, and evineed much natural 


wealthy 


was active, obliging, always tnendly, assidu- 


Scnsc, 


lout hie was ignorant ot every thing CXC pot the 
experiences and business of a bergar. Alter six 
months, the youny cub had been so far heked, 
that he could be shawn to the world, and be sent 
on errands. Lh had accu omed hiunuselly a thoueh 
with reat exertion, to order and cleanliness.— 


very one in the whole house loved him on account 
Mr. Marble called 


his son, and, having resolved to make something 


aisposition. 


ol ius good } 


him 
of him, sent him to school. Conrad was industri- 
ous. At first he had some difficulty in learning 


His 


highest rew ard was to know that Jus benefuetor 


lis lessons, but eventually he surmounted it. 
was pleased with lus progress 5 and his severest 
punishment was Mr. Marble’s disapprobation. 

But I need the 
begs ur-boy. 


since it de picts Mr. Marble’s character. 


not deseriln education of the 
Jiis one thing only will I mention, 


Conrad, 


ifter having lived a few years in Marble’s hous 
vi permitted to sit at hus ible Iie was allowed 
to cat of all the dainties, but Mr. Marbk preferred 
to see hin contented without luxurious food. [le 
night have sl pt in soit be ds, but Mr. Marble was 
pleased when Conrad remained faithful to his straw 
sack. Conrad received every week one dollar 
pocket money; but he was not permitted to buy 
inythine for huomselfy and had to use it for the 
benefit of others. Ile wa howeve permitted tr 
save some of it. that Conrad 1 it not be in Ww 

~ When Mr. Marble had nothing more to give h 

ce) * bor tiys It thou must w il but lithic, and tse 


ri 





owe mere : 


must be for the benefit of others.” ‘This lesson 
his benefactor taught him on every occasion.— 
When Conrad was sixteen years old, Mr. Marble 
gave him four hundred dollars as a birth-day gift. 
household. ‘There, take this money! Board and 
clothe thyself with it, pay thy teacher, procure for 
thyself what thou wishest. Thou canst live in my 
house but thou must pay me every three months, 
bed Make 


four dollars for room, and furniture. 
thine own arrangements 

Conrad was astonished, but rejoiced at being 
the owner of so much money. He arranged his 
room. Every month rendered 
Mr. Marble looked 


and had him watched. 


an account of his 


expenses. after him closely 


self, but where he could be of any assistance, 


lavishing like a prince. At the end of the year, 
however, he had a hundred and twenty dollars 
left. Mr. Marble to lend them out on 
uiterest, and presented him another sum of four 
hundred dollars. 


told him 


‘Thus matters proceeded until Conrad was twenty 
years ofage. Mr. Marble then sent the young 
man to the university, and gave him a fresh sup- 
ply of money. “ Habituate thy body to nothing, 
my son,” he said to him, “ but never deny to it 
what is becoming and necessary. A good artist 


must have good instruments; without having these. 


he workman. 
the 


Our life is but a short span, it is 


is an awkward 
the 
that. 


school, 


The body is the 


instrument, artist is mind.— 


immortal 
furnish 
the Cultivate thy mind and heart; we 
know not wherefore 


be to 


we must learn. ‘This we may 


made understand 


In et rnity, where our 
Father in Heaven gives us greater work to perform. 
For the three years thou passest at the university, 
I will settle upon thee a considerable sum of money 
Thou wilt have use for it; for thou must and shalt 


ro into socicty, m order to become acquaint d with 


all kinds of people. If thou art weak and bad, 
thou wilt be conquered. If thou art strong-minded, 
thou wilt stand a benefactor above all. In three 


years ifter this time, prepare thy «lt to carn thine 
own bread. ‘Then b shall vive thee nothing mor 
CHAPTER 

The lok 
“Tam neh—what is gr nerally called rich”— 


Mr. Marble. 


not make me happy. 


Iv. 

in the Sleeve, 
continued * The wealth itself does 
I need but little for inyselt 
Of what 
But it makes me 
happy to know that Ihave accumulated all my 


1 could live on less than my servants. 


avail, therefore, is money to me? 


wealth by mine own industry, and honest means. 


No blood, no tears are cleaving to it; but my sweat 


alone. "The greatest joys the soul can have are 
these: 


active efliciency in small and ereat matters, 


and innocence. Every thing else includes more or 


less of st ipidity or beastliness. For example 


uubition, love for women, love of wain, love of 


rul prid » envy, hatred, or re livious rancor 
Reme 


iiber this, Conrad. ‘l'o werk vigorously and 
innocently m great and small matters, is the pure, 
real spiritual life. Do not despise what is small, 


as if it were trifling. God has created nothine in 


vain. Ufbis grain of sand, and his worm, both are 
ey ~ ag 

“TT have ven thee a +: | edneation Thon 
wert a wil rut powel i! pla { Now thou. art 
twe vy ole wnage at wh the spiritu 
it war with the animal in : i May the spirit 


Conrad lived as Mr. Marble 
had expected; penurious as a miser toward him- | 


_—— 


; But the animal should not be despised. 


‘ His name was 


‘ of 


yet it is so. 
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ual gain the victory! Man at first is reared as a 
plant; then as an animal; and lastly as an angel. 
Many do not go beyond the well trained animal. 
Out 


o! 


} the impure dust the snow-white lily shoots forth. 
* Now, my dear Conrad, we will separate our : 


A trifling accident led me into the right path. I 

learned to sew and that made me a rich man. 
“Thou mayest perhaps not wish to credit this— 

I was fourteen years of age, I could 

Thus far | was trained. 

My father 

knew not what to make of me; for he was always 

y 


which now are very clear to me. 


read, write, and cypher. 
I was the son of a poor tradesman. 
in want of money; and that had its reasons— 
“1 had a play-fellow and a friend in my youth. 
Alfred. We both 
ungovernable boys. Our garments were never 
We 


at home for it, but mo sooner was 


were wild and 


new, for they were soon soiled and torn. 
were punished 
the punishment forgotten than it was the same 
thing again. 

‘One day we were sitting in a public garden on 
a bench, telling each other what we would make 
ourselves. I wanted to become a leutenant- 





general, and Alfred gen 





superintendant. 
** Both of you will never be anything!’ said a 
very old man in a fine dress and powdered wig 
who was standing behind the bench, and had over- 
heard our childish plans. We were frightened :— 
Alfred asked, ‘ why not”—The old man said— 
‘You are children of good parents, I sce it by your 
coals. 
it 


Both of you are born to be begwars, were 
would 


not so you suffer those holes in your 


sleeves Saying this he took both of us by the 
and thrust his fingers in the holes that 
I felt ashamed: Allred 


‘nobody can sew it up for 


elbows, 
were in our sleet Ves, 
‘if, 


you at home, why do you not learn to do 1 


also. 
said the old man, 
t your- 
selves? You might at first have repaired the cout 
with two stitches of the needle: now it ts too late, 
and ye go about like beggarly boys. It you wish 
to become Licutenant general and general super 
the thing 


sew up the Loles m your sleeves, 


n- 


tendant, begin) with sinallest birst, 


Ve he reor hoy Ss: 


then you may think of something else 


* We both felt ore ity ushamed, walked silently 


away, and had not the heart to s Ly anything bad 


about the austere ol 


dinan. J turned the clbow o 


my coat in such wise that the hole could not be 


seen by any body. I learned to sew of my mother, 
but merely ina playing manner, for I did not tell 


lie d 


her why I wished to learnit. When a seam op 
in my garments, er if they happened to become 


Thus I 


{ did not even suffer any uncleanliness 


be cume 


soiled, I repaired it forthwith. 
attentive. 


to be seen in my worst clothing: and as | became 


more clean and careful in my dress, I was glad, 


and thought that the old gentleman in the 


white wig was not gre itly in error. With two 
stitches at the proper time, we can save a cont; 
with a handful of mortar, a house: a glass full of 
water will quench a fire, which, if left alone, would 
lay a whol city in waste: red ¢ ( nwil! 
become silver dollars: and little seee \" heeome 
trees, who knows how large’ 

“ Alfred did not take it so much to heart and it 
proved to his own detri nt We had both | i 
recommended to a me nt, Who 4 i Want of 
im appren ! ted with writing nel 
eyp ! ‘] ( mnt coxa wad us and eny 

e the prefers My o clothe ere 

" ‘ \l ‘ ! rat oO 
! ence Att as ‘ t ‘ 
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** IT see you take good care of your own, but Alfred 
will never be a merchant.” 


bered the old gentleman and the hole in the sleeve ! 

“I perceived very soon that I still had in many 
other things in my knowledge, in my behavior, in 
my inclinations, a goodly number of holes in the 
sleeve! 'T'wo stitches with the needle, at the proper 
time, meliorate all things ; else the tailor is needed 


punishing law for the moral holes. ‘There 1s nothing 
that is indifferent or insignificant, be it good or 
bad. Who thinks so knows neither bimsclf nor 
life. My employer had also a horrible hole in his 
sleeve, for he was obstinate, quarrelsome, despotic 
and cupricious. ‘This gave me oftentimes a great 
deul of annoyance. I contradicted ; 
quarrelled. 


ployer.’ 


ee 
sa il sla all ils ail fi Ly I I, Pg LO - 


and endeavored for my part to keep the peace. 
§  * After having served my apprenticeship, I took 
( a clerkship in another mercantile house. 
: uated to be happy even with the mere necessaries 
{ 


of life, fur he who lives in abundance never is ; come to see you, dear father, once more, and to 


contented, I saved a considerable amount of money 


Accustomed never to excuse in myself a hole in } 


RURAL 


Then again I remem- 


for the gown, the physician for health, and the | 


{ 


Habit. } 


others’ sleeves, the whole world was satisfied with ! 


me, and I with the world. ‘Thus I always had 


{ 
( 
( 
) the sleeve, and to look with charity upon those in 
( 
( 
( 
{ 
( 


friends, always assistance when I stood in need»of 


it; confidence and employment. God blessed all 
my undertakings! A blessing lics in honest actions 
and honest thoughts, as in the kernel, the fruit 
bearing tree. 

“Thus my Wherefore! 1 
asked myself; you do not need the twentieth part 
( of it. 


to envy 


wealth increased. 


me ?—'That is nonsense. Shall I yet, in 


Help 


my old days, show a hole in the sleeve? 


That is setled. The greatest blessing riches can 


caprices, and to havea wide circle to act in. 


~~ 


substantial ; remember the man in the snow-white 
wig; beware of the first little hole in your sleeve, 
and do not act like my companion Aifred. He 
at last enlisted in the army, and was shot in 
America.” 


ss. 


CHAPTER V. 

i The Travelling Journeyman, 

_ Conrad went to Gottingen, studied lawand eame- 
rate. He was very industrious, without depriving 

himself of the society of his fellow students, or de- 

nying himself needful enjoyments.—But he was 


He 


saving, for he had a great project in view. 
contemplated making a tour through Europe. 
Marble encouraged him, but declared he would 
not aid hin with a penny.—Nevertheless, to make 


Live in an ostentatious style for other people 


others, as God, through others, has helped you. 


bestow is this, to be independent of other people's | 
Now, ‘ 


‘ ° ° . ¢ 
Conrad, go to the university, learn something 


Mr. ? 


One evening when Mr. Marble had returned 
from his usual walk, and was leaning in the 
window, a travelling journeyman came with his 
knapsack on his back, saluted him, held his hat 
in his hand, and spoke not a word. Mr. Marble 
threw him a piece of money. ‘The mechanic thank- 
ed him, put the donation in his pocket, and desired 


to speak with Mr. Marble alone. He was admitted. 


‘an agreeable girl made his heart feel heavy ; 
‘he tore himself away, and never suffered his in- 
4 


The mechanie brought friendly remembrances | 


from Conrad. Mr. Marble appeared as glad as a 


child. For nine months he had 


not heard from 


supposed. But while Mr. Marble was looking at 


the face of the stranger, he suddenly took a few 


steps backward, and cried, with astonishment, 
and then we , 
‘Halloa!’ I thought, ‘ this may make | 
a hole in the sleeve, and I may become as quarrel- ; 
some, and inviduous, and unsociable as my em- } 
From that hour I let him have his way, | 
and I was contented with doing what was right, | 


“What! is it thyself, Conrad? 
a joke with me? Is that the 
doctor?” 


Art thou playing 
appearance of a 


Conrad smiled, and said—* The doctor is here 
in my knapsack, when travelling, he is a journey- 
man cabinet-maker. With his trade he can find 
simply. Here is my doctor's diploma, and here 
Now I 
on my tour through foreign countries. 


are my indentures of apprenticeship. am 


I have 


} take your blessing with me on my journey.” 


moistened with tears. He fell on Conrad’s neck, 
pressed him to his heart, and exclaimed—* Yes, 
thou art my son, and I will be thy father.” 
Mr. Marble detained him for four weeks. 
then gave him his blessing, and permitted him to 
go on his journey. “ Hast thou any money left!” 


he asked him at his departure: Conrad replied 
—‘ Twenty-five dollars is all I have been able to 
save.” 

** Money enough for a travelling journeyman!” 
“Here is one dollar 
more for thy journey, and now thou hast twenty- 


said Marble, with a smile. 


six! God be with thee! Write to me every three 
months, how thou art doing, what thou art learning, 
and what Beware 


’ 


thou secst. 


of a hole in thy 
sleeve / and thou wilt prosper.’ 
CHAPTER VIL 

Tour Through Europe. 
With twenty-six dollars Conrad commenced the 


tour of Europe: first through Germany, then across 


the Alps, towards Rome and Naples. He was 
anxious to see the crumbling ruins of the glorious 
ancicnteworld. ‘Thence he sailed for Franee.— 


He took employment at Lyons and Paris, to perfect 
himself in his trade, and crossed the channel to 
London, where he remained nearly a year. ‘Then 
he spent some time in several of the principal cities 
of Holland, whence he sailed for Denmark, pursued 
his route by way of Stockholm to Petersburgh, 


and thence he started again for his home. 


always call a new hole in the sleeve! He longed 


used to the higher walks of life; he held no inter- 
course with common people ; and yet to persons of 
his station he was affable, pre-possessing and 
modest. 


~ 


Every body loved the singular man, who } 
sewed up the hole in his sleeve ! 

Ilowever, once in Lyons, and once in London, ? 
but 


clinations to grow into a passion ; for that he would 


, for his home, his native land, where he could pass 
his adopted son, who was dearer to him than he } 


maker or asa lawyer. 


his life near his second father, either as a cabinet- 


After having wandered about for several years, 


s he stood again before the house of father Marble. 


Mor three years he had not received a line from 
Mr. Marble. Nevertheless, he had written to his 
benefactor every three months. ‘The question now 
was, whether the honest man was still alive ? 


Conrad became pale as death when he was 


saluted by strangers, who informed him that Mr. 
bread everywhere and may be permitted to live | 


Marble had sold the house, and left the city for 
more than two years. 
one street to the 


He walked dejectedly from 
other. “ Might not my father 
have had the kindness to give me at least some inti- 


mation about this change? Now he is gone, and 


; L even know not whither !” ) 
Mr. Marble was greatly affected, and his eyes | 


He 


of trouble in this town? ‘The 


Ile went with his knapsack on his back to a 
house of entertainment, where he remained during 
the night. On the next day attired in his best, he 
visited the banker Smith, formerly Mr. Marble’s 
most intimate friend, to see if he could there gather 
some intelligence with regard to his benefactor. 

The old banker recognised him immediately, and 
received him with heartfelt joy. 

** God be praised, doctor,” he exclaimed, “ that I 
see you once more. Our old friend is, as you are 
to the East He has left 
with me two hundred lous-d’ors, which he desired 


me to give to you whenever you felt inclined to 


aware, gone Indies. 


establish yourst lf somewhere in your vocation.” 
“Is he gone to the East Indies?” exclaimed 
Conrad, and the tears rolled over his checks. 
* Do you not know, then, that he had a great deal 


sovereign intended 


to knight him; but in accordance with his dispo- 


When he arrived in a city where something | 


} memorable was to be seen, or where it was advan- 


a tour through Europe cannot be done without | 


money. Conrad soon resolved ;—After he had 


received his diploma as Doctor juris utriusque, he 


bound himself apprentice te a cabinet-maker, and 
learned that trade: his skill in drawing, his taste, 
his chemical knowledge—all were of great advan- 
tage tohim. In one year he had become so skilful 
a mechanic that he competed with the best jour- 
With twenty 
; lous-d’ors he shortened his term of apprenticeship ; 
i and received his certificate as a journeyman cabinet- 
2 maker. 


a 


neymen, and even with his master. 


> were his constant travelling companions. 


tageous to remain, if it was but for the purpose of 
recruiting his purse to defray travelling expenses, 
he engaged as a cabinct-muker. A few classics 
He carn- 
The 


masters would often have been very willing to keep 


ed some money, and then started off again. 


him longer; for a more skilful journeyman they 
could not easily find; and at his literary science 
they were perf ctly astonished. Many a beautiful 
master’s daughter would joyfully have detaimed the 


wonderful stranger and have made him 


master ! 
For Conrad was a fine youth; his black eyes were 


, full of spirit, his manners were like those of a person 


sition, he sent the patent of nobility back to his 
highness ; being of the opinion that every man had 
an inherent nobility, but that by a stranger hand, 
nobody could be made noble.—This gave the first 
rise to misinterpretations and annoyance, and at last 
to a kind of persecution. ‘They called the good 
Mr. Marble a jacobin and suspected him of carrying 
on a correspondence with rebels, and of his having 
an intention to form a party among the people. 
One thing was added to another, until they troubled 
and annoyed the good old man beyond endurance. 
Now, you know very well what his disposition was, 
He lost 


considerable sums of money; then he came to me 


altogether too good and too credulous! 


one day and informed me of his having still a con. 
siderable capital in the East Indies, which he would 
draw by going there himself. 


raised were 


The objections I 
of no avail. He sold and gave away 
what he had, gave the sum he left to my care, and 
took his departure. It is nearly three years since.” 
Conrad stood as if benummed. Had he only 
known where in the East Indies to find him,he would 
iummediately have followed him there. 

Mr. Smith would not listen to any objections. ( 
Conrad was compelled to make his house his home, 3 


Y 
until he had come to a conclusion as to what course «9 


in life he would pursue. Conrad had firmly made g 


peared 








ea 


) lent woman. 


up his mind to establish himself as a cabinet- | 


maker. 
pose, and advised him to open a law-office, as then 
he could be of greater benefit to the world. 


CHAPTER VII. 
The Superintendant Magistrate. 


A few weeks afterwards Mr. Smith entered Con- 
rad’s room with a face beaming with joy, holding in 
his hand a newspaper. 

* Friend!” he exclaimed “ you must follow me 
to Lord Wallenroth. 
on his estates. 


He is in want of a manager 
He is owner of a whole village. 
He needs a man like yourself. 
friend. 


He is my especial 


Mr. Smith dissuaded him from that pur- 
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Conrad could not make any objections at all 
against that clause, and was only happy to find 
immediately a woman who would take the little 
cares of house-keeping off his hands. 
In the same week Lord Wallenroth set out with 


' Conrad for Alteck, installed him with all proper 


Here is an advertisment in the journal. 
4 


Seven hundred dollars, free bond, light, and most , 
probably many rich perquisites besides. What more ; 


do you want? Does it meet your approbation? 

Conrad shrugged his shoulders, “* No objection,” 
* Follow me, then doctor !” 

* Allow me to become the representative of father 

Marble. 
Conrad and Mr. Smith departed in a carriage to 


pay Lord Wallenroth the visit. 


There is a situation for you!” 


Lord Wallenroth, an elderly man, very courteous 
and good natured, said to Conrad— 

“ Although I have not the honor of your acquain- 
tance, it is sufficient that my friend Mr. Smith has 
recommended you tome. You and none other shall 
have the situation. But I must yet acquaint you 
with various little matters. I must go to Paris on 
business of the court, and shall probably be absent 
for several years. Into your hands I place my 
estates, the superintendency of Alteck. You are 
not only to perform the duties of the magistrate, 
but you are also to represent my own person. My 


steward is subject to your command. 


to bring my neglected estates into some kind of order } 


again ;—and what I have most at heart, to humanize 
the peasantry, for they are wretched beings, rude, 
poor, and ignorant. ‘The manor has only a year 
since come into my possession ; and as yet I have 
not been able to pay much attention to it. 
thing is in decay. I teave it to yourself to employ 
and send away whom you please. You must exer- 
cise all my rights. ‘The revenue and accounts you 
will send every year to my friend, Mr. Smith, by 
him to be forwarded to me.” 

Conrad made excuses by saying he was too little 
acquainted with agricultural economy, but his 
Both the old gen- 


tlemen importuned him with kindness.— Lord Wal- 


modesty availed him nothing. 


lenroth thinking Conrad considered the amount 
offered for conducting so extensive a business too 
small, offered to raise the salary, and at last nearly 
doubled the sum of seven hundred dollars first men- 
tioned. Conrad was amazed and glad at the same 
* But,” he said ‘how have I deserved this 


Wallenroth 
pointed towards Mr. Smith, and said—* the heart 


time. 


ys? 


unaccountable confidence Lord 
of this gentleman and mine are one.” 

The contract was properly made out in writing. 
Afterwards Lord Wallenroth put in a clause, to 
which he seemed to attach great weight. 

* All,” he said “ are subject to your commands, 
with the exception of one person whom I greatly 
esteem, and to whose deceased husband I was bound 
by many obligations, although she seareely knows 
me. She is the widow of a preacher by the name 
of Walter. 


in my own house, for life. 


She has her rooms, board and servants 
You will therefore live 
with her under the same roof. She is a most excel- 
I hope and wish that you may keep 


in good harmony with her.” 


Bien. . —~—~ - 





999 ‘ 


continued Mr. Smith. | 


form in his office, and left him with Mrs. Walter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Company. 


The manor-house, as it was called, was pleas. 
antly situated, in the midst of gardens, upon a hill 
above the village, and was supplied with stables, 
barns and a large square court-yard. Order reigned 
everywhere, and much cleanliness in the manor 
Everything bore an inviting aspect. 
best rooms had been fitted in a simple yet tasteful 
manner for the Bailiff-justice. 
ting. 


house. 


Nothing was wan- 
Even a small library and a piano were there. 
Mrs. Walter had put the house, garden and cellar 
in the most beautiful and the best order. 

Mrs. Walter, a lively yet sombre woman of about 
good manners. ‘Thepaleness of her face, the silent, 
dignified expression of her eye, which only became 


; serene when she was engaged in conversation, be- 
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had to give the steward many directions regarding 
them ; he even forgot to say something agreeable 
to the new inmate, while she addressed him with 
all female tact and sweetness. At table, where he 
formerly had been so talkative and open, he was 
reserved, and only spoke in monosyllables. 

When Conrad was alone, the form of the new 
inmate appeared to him in every corner of the room. 
He shook his head and thought—* With that girl 
a person cannot live! 
about her!” 


Why was the clause silent 
And when he had thrown himself into 


; his bed, and closed his eyes the vision would float 


< 
‘ 


’ before his imagination, a still lighter and still more 
The | 


beautiful being. 

Next morning, his first thought was of Josephine, 
not ofthe surveyors. But how could it be otherwise, 
for he heard Josephine’s voice accompanying the 
harp! He shook his head and thought—* a person 
cannot live with that girl?” He walked into the 


: ficld without taking his breakfast. 
forty-five, displayed much cultivation of mind and ; 


if 


2 
spoke her having experienced many hours of sad- ‘ 


ness. 
On the first day of their acquaintance, Conrad felt 
as tho’ he had known her for years—for she showed 
him the surrounding country, made him acquainted 


Noone felt himself a stranger in her presence. | 


with the domestics, and initiated him in every thing 


within her management. 


I wish you ; 


Every- 


‘** With that woman a person can live !’ 
. 
Conrad, after the lapse of a few days; for he had 


thought 


been timid when Lord Wallenroth spoke in so serious 


a manner respecting Mrs. Walter. 
“c A 


thought, after the lapse of a few weeks, when he 


person can live with that woman”—he 
had begun to feel at home in Alteck ; for he revered 
Mrs. Walter, and she had become necessary to him. 
He was happy, when in the morning and evening 
the meals called him from his business, for except at 


those times they saw each otherseldom. ‘Then she 


CHAPTER IX. 
The Preacher and his Congregation. 

We become at last familiar with the most disgus- 
ting object, why should we not also get used to 
those which are beautiful? Conrad, however, could 
not be at ease with Josephine, even after they had 
lived in the same house for weeks. It was very 
singular that on no day did she appear as she had 
done on the preceding one, but seemed every day 
a different being. He was friendly and intimate 
with all in the house, and each person was so with 
him. But with Josephine, he could not be so. 
Notwithstanding her vivacity—and she was seldom 


sedate—she was always as great a stranger to him 


' as she had been on the evening when he first saw 


and the steward, a good-tempered, but ceremonious } 


man, were his company. 

Conrad was so satisfied with his condition, that 
he wrote a letter to the banker, expressing his 
heartfelt gratitude. “ Never, while I live,” he wrote 


‘** do I desire a more agreeable lot. I am happy to 


be placed in a situation where I can do much good ; 


and it shall be done, as soon as I am better ac- 


quainted with my sphere of action. Here the people 


have become as wild as the land, a great part of 


which must be cleared and cultivated. I hope to 


> be able to win Lord Wallenroth’s entire satisfac- 


tion.” 
Matters, however, were destined to undergo a 
change, and peace was not permitted to dwell long 
in Conrad’s breast. Mrs. Walter had informed him 
of her having a daughter, whose return home from 
a visit to a neighboring town, she expected daily ; 
and Conrad thought, “if the daughter is like the 
mother, she will not mar my comfort at Alteck.” 
He was returning one evening from the forest, 
where sonic surveyors had been employ d by hin. 
He met a carriage on the way that was occupied 
by two ladies. ‘They seemed to have come trom 
the manor, and were apparently returning to town. 
When he entered the dining-room, he saw a young 
lady of about seventeen, of a fine physiognomy. 
The 


blushed slightly, and returned the salutation. 


Conrad bowed very rr spectiully. stranger 
Mrs. 
Walter introduced him to her daughter Josephine. 


her. He loved to converse with her: she was in- 
telligent and easy in her manner, without being 
pedantic or affected. But when he spoke with her, 
it seemed as if an impenetrable gulf was fixed 
between them. She was familiar with every one 
whom she treated in the same friendly manner, and 
all loved her; but to him she paid no more atten- 
tions than common courtesy required. 

** T shall have a tedious time of it here,” thought 
Conrad ; “I wish Alteck was behind Kamschatka 
and I had never come into it.” But that Josephine 
might not have come to Alteck, he did not wish; 
and he would not have taken any gift as a com- 
pensation for her going away again. 

Much as he feared ennui, he never experienced 
it. ‘The manor, with all the estates, was surveyed ; 
the agricultural economy, With all its defects, was 
taken into consideration ; a new school-house was 
Willingly 
would Conrad also have changed the minister, but 


erected and a new teacher uppointed. 


that he could not do ; and yet he had at first counted 
greatly upon his exertions to improve the moral 
condition of the peasants. When the superinten- 
dent spoke to him about improving the school 
system, or about the brutality and ignorance of the 
people, he assented with a smile, and supported 
Conrad's opinion with many examples from expe- 
rience.—But on the following Sunday he would 
thunder against sectarians, who would destroy 
religion with worldly improvements 

‘The peasants of Alteck bore a great similarity 
Th rrelis 


fear of the devil that 


to their minister. rion consisted more in 
1 in love to God: for they had 
rial serve task- 


and when one showed them too much 


from time immen been used to 
masters, 
leniency and kindness, they laughed at him. In 


their household and agricultural affairs the y acted 


- rte ie 
= | 


ntvnoainiiies Te 
Conrad forgot surveyors and forests, although he f 
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) 
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like their forefathers, who as they said, had been 
blockheads. 


Their houses were full of filth, and they lived with 


no Poverty reigned every where. 
their lean cows and ragged children, on potatoes 
and water. ‘Towards strangers they were uncouth 
and deceitful—towards their “ parson” they were 
hypocritical—towards the inhabitants of the manor 
house they were as if crawling in the dust, and 
towards each other they were hateful, envious, 
backbiting, proud and rude—such was thew man- 


ner of life ! 


{To be Continued.) 
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BY THE LATE I. BARTLETT. 


In the history of mankind there is no cra more 
disgraceful or humiliating to human nature than 
Revolution. 


the French And pre-emimently dis- 


tinguished for ferocity and all the fiendish passions ° 


of the times, was Maximilian Robespierre. 

Ile was born of poor parents at Arras in 1759, 
and was educated at the expense of the bishop of 
the diocese. After studying at Paris he applied 
himself to the Law and at the meeting of the con- 
stituent Assembly obtained a seat, having previ- 
ously distinguished himself more by the originality 
of his observations than by his eloquence. 

Upon entering the bloody scenes of the Revo- 
lution his aim was the Dictatorship. And to attain 
this he counted no act too impious, no eruclty too 
sanguinary. Ile hastened the destruction of the 
unfortunate Louis, persecuted his innocent family, 
and then led Danton, Herbert and other guilty 
ministers of his atrocity to the guillotine. Suspic- 
ious, tunid, and irresolute, the tyrant artfully in- 
terpreted the machinations formed against his power 


as treason againstthe Republic ; by which hisrivals 


were sacrificed as the most abandoned and per- 
fidious citizens of France; nor were his friends 


spared, but urged on by some blind infatuation, the 
wretch dealt out death alike to them and his enemies. 

li Robespic rre had known to Spare he might, in 
all probability, have remaimed much longer in the 
But 


convention weary of and alarmed at his continual 


direction of the government of France. the 


and indiscriminate slaughter with a suddenness 


characteristic of the times, impeached him; and 
when he attempted to ascend the tribune to defend 
himself, a cry of “* Down with the ‘Tyrant !” was 
raised, which was not hushed until the wretch slept 
the sleep of death with the victims of his atrocity. 
th of July, 1794, on 


the scaffold on which he had made to bleed so many 


on 


He was guillotined on the 
thousands of his innocent fellow mortals. 

Under his influence France forgot her honor and 
Ile 
her churches and abolished public worship. 
after all this le 


restoring to the Supreme Being some share in the 


insulted her threw down 
But 


the merit of 


religion. altars, he 


clauned 


impiously 


Government of the Universe! and he appeared in 


the name of the Convention, as the priest and 
founder of a new re! gion and aececret d with the 
greatest solemnity that a God still existed! The 


mind secks in vain toimagine a mockery more dis- 
And such 


a man led great and glorious France in her ettorts 


gusting or a blasphemy more iniquitous. 


to obtain sweet liberty Is it a wonder that she 
failed ! 
} 


educated and knew rightly to appreciate freedom— 


Even supposing that her people had been 


with so dark a spirit hoyering over her destines 


~ 


r , _ —T, 
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could a hope exist that she would attain the high 
attitude to which Washington led our American? 
No !—and in her effort she plunged over the awful ; 
precipice of despotism and her eries for liberty were 


drowned in an ocean of blood. 
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JOSEPH 


Joseru Apptson, one of the ornaments of English 


ADDISON, 


literature, was the son of dean Addison, and was 
born at Milston in 1672. The Charter Ilouse, 


which he became acquainted with Steele. and the 


at 


Colleges of Queen's and Magdalen at Oxford, have 
the honour of his education. ‘Lhe first written proofs 
which he gave of his talents were Latin poems, of 
very superior ¢ legance. Some English pocins, a 
translation of the fourth Georgic, and a Discourse 
on the Georgics, sustained his reputation, and his 


praise of King William gained hin the patronage 


of Lord Somers. In 1699, Somers obtained for 
him an annual pension of £300 to enable him to 
travel in Italy. In that country he remained 


nearly three years, when, his pension being lost 


by the death of King William, necessity drove hin 


home. During his absence, he collected materials 


for a nerrative of his tour, and wrote his Letter to 


Lord Ulalifax, his Dialogues on Medals, and four 


aetsofCato. Onhis return he published his Tray- 
Ch Jt was not, however, til 1704 that fortune 
began to suule upon him. At the suggestion ot 


Halifax, he was then employed to celebrate in verse 


the splendid victory of Blenheim : and, as soon as he 
had shown his patrons the simile of the angel, hi 
was rewarded with the plac e of Coniuussioner of 
Appeals. In 1705, he attended Lord Halifax to 


Hianover; in 1706, he was appoint d under seere- 
tary of state; and in 1709, he went over to Ireland 
as secretary to the lord lieutenant, the Marguis ol 
Wharton, and thie 


ollice of keeper of the records at 


also received alimost sinecure 


Dublin, witha 


salary of £300 a year. During this period, he 


wrote thu opera of Rosamond, and contributed a 


prologue and some scenes to Stecle’s Tender Hus- 
band. ‘The ‘Tatler was begun by Steele while 
Addison was in Ircland, and without the knowledge 
ofthe latter, who, however, soon detected his friend, 
to lus aid. In 1711, in 


and came forward 


Cone 
junction with Steele, he began the Spectator, which 
alone would nomortalize hisnmame. As an essayist, 


he subsequently contributed to the Guardian, the 
Lover, the Whig Examiner, the Freehold, and the 
Old Whig. 
a pl 


state of parties at that time, at least 


In 1713, his Cato, to which Pope gave 
ologue, was brought upon the stage, and the 
as much as 
its intrinsic merit, ensured its complete Success. 
It did not, however, escape from the critics, among 


whom Dennis was conspicuous for his acutencss 


and bitternes "This tragedy, the comedy of the 
Drummer, and the opera of Rosamond, constituc 
the whole of Addison's dramatic efforts. He pro- 


) jected a tragedy on the death of Socrates, but went 


no further. In 1716, after a long courtship, he 
married the countess dowager of Warwick ; a union 
which was productive of nothing but one daughter 
and infelicity. ‘The lady was a woman vain of 
her rank, who had the folly to think that she had 
honoured a commoner of genius by giving hin her 
hand ; and the result was suchas was naturally to 
be expected. ‘Though Hymen frowned on him, 
his ambition was gratified in the following year by 
But the 


own inaptitude for business, and his sufferimgs 


the post of secretary of state. toil, his 
from asthma, soon compelled him to resign it, and 
he received a yearly pension of £1500. After his 
retirement, he completed his Treatise on the Christ. 
ian Religion, and was engaged in a political contest 
with his old friend Steele whom he treated with a 
contemptuous asperity that cannoteasily be defend- 
Ile died at Holland 

1719. In 


Lord Warwick, whom he was anxious to reclaim 


ed. House, on the 17th of 


June, his last moments, he sent for 
from irregular habits and erroncous opinions, and, 
pressing his hand, faintly said, * I have sent for 


you that you may sce in what peace a Christian 


can die.” As aman, Addison was of blameless 
morals; as a statesman, he was ill calculated for 
office, for he had not the nerve, promptitude of 


action, and readiness of resource, which are more 
necessary in such a character than even the loftier 


intellectual powers; as a poet and dramatist, he 


cannot aspire to more than a place in the second 
class, and, perhaps, not a high place in that class; 


but as an essayist, he stands unrivalled for ethic 


instructiveness, skill in delineating life and manners, 


exquisite humour, fine imagination, and a duleet, 


graceful, idiomatic flow of language, which amply 


justifies the culogium of Johnson, that “ whoever 


bul not 


t gi 


wishes to attain an English style, familias 


coal and clegant but not ostentatious, mu vi 


ys and nights to the volumes of Addison.” 





GOLDEN RULES. 
Be Industrious.—KEverybody knows that indus- 


trv isa fundament virtue in the man of business. 
But it is not every sort ef business which tends to 
wealth. Many men work hard to do a great deal 


of business, and after all inake less money than they 


would otherwise if they did less. ludustry should 
be « xpended in seeing to all the details of business, 
in careluily finishing up each separate undertaking, 
and in the maintainance of such a system as will 
keep everything under control. 

Be 


every body. 


Lconomical.—'This rule also is familiar to 
bi onoiny 18s a virtue to be practiced 
every hour ina great city, It is to be practiced in 
pence as much as in pounds. 


state 


A shilling a day 


saved, amounts to an « in the course of a life. 
economy is especially important in the outset of 


laid.— 


, ’ 
‘lany men are poor all their days, because when 


life, until the foundations of an estate are 


their necessary expenses were light, they did not 


seize the opportunity to save a small capital, which 


would have changed their fortunes for the whole ot 


their lives. 


Stick to your own bLusiness.—Let speculators 


make their thousands ina year or a day: mind 


your own recular trade, never turning from it to the 


right hand or the lett. I you are a merchant, a 
professional man, or a mechanic, never biry lots ol 
tocks unless you have surplus money which you 
Wish toinvest. Your own business you understand 


ries 
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x A as well as other men; but other people's business Progress of time—A pedlar going through the ee ee ee a 


you do not understand. Let your business be some 


All such 


occupations possess the elements of profits in them- 


one that is useful to the comiunity. 


selves, while mere speculation has no such element. ; 


Never take great hazards.—Such hazards are } 


seldom well balanced by the prospect of profit ; 
and if they were, the habit of mind which is 
induced is unfavorable, and generally the result is 
bad. 


rule; to get what you can, fairly, is the second. 


To keep what you have, should be the first 


Dow t be ina hurry to get rich —Gradual gains 


land with wooden clocks. 

Gentcel Society—A place where the rake is 
honored and the moralist condemned. 

Poetry—A bottle of ink sprinkled over a sheet 


of foolscap. 


Rigid Justice—Juror on a murder case fast ; 


" aslec p- 


| 


are the only natural gains, and they who are in a 


haste to get rich, break over sound rules, fall into 
temptation and distress of yarious sorts, and gener- 
ally fail of their object. ‘There is no use in getting 
rich suddenly. ‘The man who keeps his business 
under his control, and saves something from year 
to year, is alwaysrich. At any rate, he possesses 
the highest enjoyment which riches are able to 
afford. 


* - . ) 
Never do Lusiness for the sake of doing it, and ? 
° ’ 


heing counted a great merchant.—There is often 
more money to be made by a small business than 
by alarge one, and that business will in the end be 
Do 


not get deeply in debt, but so manage as always, i 


ost respectable, which is most successful. 
possible, to keep your financial position cusy, SO 
that you can turn any way you pl ase. 

Do not love mone y ea travagantly.—We speak 
here merely in reference to being rich. In morals, 
the mordinate love for money is one of the most 
degrading vices. But the extravagant desire of 
ac ‘umul ition induces an cagerness, many time S, 
Which is tuprudent, and so misses its object from 


too much haste to grasp it. 
0k 262 So 


STEAMBOAT WIT. 


\ friend, who never made a joke in his life, but 


enjoys the article hugely when manufactured by 
others condescended to vive us the following at 
second hand : 

Traveling latcly on the North River, he over- 


heard two ladies in an adjacent state-room, who 
kept incessantly calling upon that indispensible 


Figaro, the “ Steward.’ “ Steward!” called one, 


in a smothered voice as if of intense suffering, “ do 


come and open this window or LT shall die!” ‘The 
window was accordingly ope ne d: but directly the 
other lady exclaimed * Steward! do come and 


I shall 


obeyed, when the first order was re peat d, followed 


shut this window or die This, too was 


by the other in the same terms—and this continued 
until things began to grow serious, and the poor 
Steward conmenced turning ve ry red and perspur- 
ing with vexation. At this momenta gentleman, 
who had been a quiet observer of the scene, cried 
out in aloud yoice, * Steward, why don't you 
the the 
tiilone of them is dead, then open it and finish 
the other !"—N. Y. Mirror. 
«2D ¢ Cl > - 
DICTIONARY. 


following new definitions 


Wait upon ladit there? Shut window 


Wi 


! 


find the 


of veral 


in our lanwuage, not to be found in Webster's 


Dietionary 


Philosophy E-xperinental pliuloseply asking 
- @ in to kk d yi 1! Oney Moral philosophy- 
refusing to do it 

Hard Times—Sittine on a cold erindstone and 
reading the President’s Mes vere 

hove A littl word within itsel itimately 





Friend—One who takes your money and then 


cuts your acquaintance. 


Patriot—A man who has neither property nor 


reputation to lose. 


Honesty—Obsolcte : a term formerly used in the 


case of a man who had paid for his newspapers and 
the coat on his back. 
Independence—Owing fifty thousand 
which you never intend to pay. 
Lovely Woman—An article manufactured by 
milliners and dress makers :— 


“Who wants but little here below, 
And wauts that little for a show.”’ 


—- BL) 8 no 
A DAMPER ON WHITTLING. 
A youna Yankee had formed an attachment for 


a daughter of a rich old farmer, and after agreemg 


dollars 3 


» taken prisoner one Reynolds ; 


with his * bonnie lassie,’’ went to the old fellow to ) 


ask consent, and during the ceremony, which was 
an awkward one for Jonathan, he whittled away at 
a stick. 
the knife, at the same time continued to talk upon 
the prospects of his future son-in-law, as he sup. 
posed, until the stick was dwindled down to nought. 


Ife then spoke as follows: “ You have fine proper- 


ty, you have steady habits, and are good cnough 


Had 


looking, but you can’t have my daughter! 


> you made something, no matter what, of the stick 


you have whittled away, you could have had her. 


As it is you ce innot. Your property will go as the 
stick did, little by little, until all is gone, and your 


I have r 


character; you have my answer.” 


family reduced to beggary. id your true 
Jonathan con- 
veyed the unhappy news to his anxious fair one, 
who, after hearing the story, burst out “ a erying,” 
saying, * Why, you tarnal fool, you, why didn’t 
you say you'd made a litter on’t if nothing more 

Git out! [ll marry the first feller that points his 


at me—I will so—boo-o-.0.°—Portland Tri. 


* Suon,” said a Dutchman, * 


you may say vat 
you please ‘pout bad neighbors ; LI had two vorst 
neighbors as never vas. Mine pigs and mine hens 
come home wid dere ears split, and toder day two 


of dem come home missing.” 
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OUR STORY. 
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The old man watched the movements of } 


Conrad, whom he brings up from childhood, is an exact illus- 
tration of what has been, and may be again done, by education. 
We believe it will be impossible for any one to rise from this 
Philosophic Romance either young or old, without being wiser 
and better—and well satisfied with this world: for if wisdom 
was ever taught, it is truly so, in this ingenious—we would not 
suy Fiction, for divine truth shines through every part of it! 

There is nothing in this life more innocent and exquisite 
than the love and affection of the amiable Josephine for 
Conrad. The surprise and denoument at the conclusion sur 
passes all we have hitherto seen in this way ; and here Marble 
shows himself in the true character, man should ever display 
unte man—he is an exemplification of the faithful steward of 
the Bible. 
Oriental Tales of the East, proving indeed that Germany is 


The imagery excels in many respects that of the 


the land of romance and wisdom. 
—_ =D ¢ C= 
THE ANTLRENT EXCITEMENT. 

For want of room we are obliged merely to give our readers 
at a distance a general summary of what has been done, and 
concerning the present aspect of affairs. We noticed in our 
last No. the capture of Dr. Boughton, (big thunder,) &c.; m 
addition to this, Deputy Sheritl, Sedgwick, with a possee, has 
said to be one of the head leaders 
not wounded has 


\nti-renters, but who was 


also Walter Hutehins, named the * White Chief,” 


among the as 


been stated 


has been captured by Sedgwick, and three or four more— 
who have given bail. Hutchins, for several days past hada 
body guard of Indians; and was rather a desperate character, 
stating he would not be taken alive; but quietly submitted 


when found by the Deputy Sheriff concealed in a garret! The 


arrest of these ring-leaders has putan end tothe war in this 


county; and the Albany Burgesses Corps have been with 


drawn from our city. Every thing, at preseut assumes a peace 


ful appearance, which we hope will long continue, for surely 

nothing is more disadvantageous to the welfare of all, than 

these outrages The Anti-renters have taken the * Sober 

second thought,’ and no doubt begin to think peace the best. 
—- = ¢ Co 

Letters Containing Remittances, 

Received at this Office, ending Wednesd iy last, deducting the 
aqmaount of pe faye paced, 

L.. D. W. East Clarendon, Vt. 21,00; J. N. Big Stream 
Point, N. Y. 81.00; J. 1. Braman’s Corners, N.Y. 80.95 
P. M. New Albion, N. Y. 83,00; M DD. A.W. Lake Ville 
N. ¥. $1.00; 8. A. Attica, N. YY. $1,00; Mrs. 8. F. R. 
Hempstead, N.Y. S100; P.M. Cooperstown, N.Y. $7,00 
P.M. Van Buren Harbor, N.Y. S100; ‘TLS. LL South Wal 
lingtord, Vt. 81,00; 8. 3.G. Schultzville. N.Y. S100; J. 4.G, 
Irving, N.Y. 81.00; BL W.C. Dridgew rt S100; ALU 
Whitehall, N.Y. S100; ‘T. K. Fulton, N. Y. 81,00; EL B 
G ree N. ¥. $1.00: A. B. ic. | Virgil, N. Y. S100; P 
M. Waterbury, Vt. 82,00, 
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Int ‘ ‘ he Bt] t tt lence of John Gaul 
jr. | bry i Jr. Wat Mr. Henry Redtield, of 
roy. to Miss Sarah Augusta, daugiiter of the late ‘Thomas 
Bay, Esq 

At Bk i ( ve, Rensselaer untyv. on the 7th inst. by 
the Rev. Pos. W koonp, the Rev. bh. 8. Porter, Pastor of the 
Ref. Du if h of Chatham, to Mi liza K. Wynko ») 
ot the former place 

By the Re J.D. Fonda, on the 26th ult. Leonard Rote, to 
Miss Bhi h lam 

At Brookly by the Re PD. Brodhead, Ik nber 24, Mr 
Day I. Gaul, to M Mary Ann! f t place. 

In Germantow Nov. 25th, bw the Rev. J. Bovd, Mr. Walter 
VI ott t. to 3 J Gale, ot Greer mtown, 

Int on the 14 ult. b Rev. Hl. Wheeler, Mr. 
we i Shutelt,to Miss Hannah Philips, both of Copake 

Hy the . on the 26th ult. Mr. Anthony Poucher, Jr. to 
M hl A. R nan, both of Taghkanic 

At New Ore on the Jd ult. by the Rev. Mr. Seott, Mr. 
Williaa 1,. Cotl ort »>Mi Marion MeNeil formerly 
of Dumtrieshire, Seotland. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
KING PHILIP'S REFLECTIONS AT MOUNT HOPE. 
BY MISS HENRIETTA GAY. 

Anxp have I come to this; 
Must my ambition end, my fond desires, 
That nerved me on, to more than desperate courage 
Disappear, as leaves before the Autumn gale ; 
I thought to have freed my hunting grounds, 
From that detested race: but those vipers, 


That | have nourished with more than a women’s fondness 


Ilave overpowered me. 
*Tis past then why repine ; 
The full meridian point of all my glory, 
I have grasped it, but not attained, 
And like yon brilliant orb, that scarce the strong 
Armed Eagle can espy, in its meridian height, 
Sut as it calmly siuks to rest behind the western hills, 
Its brightuess disappears. 
) Even so; has my glory vanished, 


And I stand upon the brink of a fearful precipice, 


The dark abyss of oblivion, is within my view, 


I shall soon sink within its bosom, 


And no man, will point out the resting place, 

) Of Philip; 

And will my memory be erased from earth ? 

{ Will this frail body moulder into dust and be remembered not ? 
' Ah! no, it will not be, eve after eve 
( Will pale t 
{ And with contracted brows and fultering voice 
5 Rehearse the fearful past ; 


rowed sires gather round the knee their little ones 


in a sad tone tell of 
My knife besmeared with the warm blood trom hearts 


As young and innocent as theirs. 


a 


And locks of flaxen hair, that I so roughly tore 
From heads like theirs, and they'll unfold the past, 
Till the blood runs ¢¢ ld inh ene h little vein, 


Call it not extortion ; though with desperate courage 


) 
| And with tearful eyes they'll cling still closerto their sire’s side : 
' 


I have sought to save thee, Oh! my bleeding country 
\ From a ruthless power, but its availed me naught : 
) Ha! what is this; a tear, a tear! 
But once before, and in the presence of my, 


Dauntless warriors hath these briny 


/ Messengers bedewed my eagle eye : 

{ tut my little childre i, 

y Carried into captivity 

ye Ah! the stoutest heart would yield, 


And become weak as women’s, 


Hen 


ite 
*¥ Ste 
Pn eee 
\ 
\ 
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Original Pootry. 
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WINTER. 
Tue forest boughs are bare, 
( Stripped of their foliage, all but the ev’rgreen ; 
) And none of Autumn’s varied beauties are 
’ Now in the woodlands seen. 
? And warblers of the grove, 
5 Have sought some distant clime with Autumn's wane, 
( ° . 
) There amid bowers of sweets awhile to rove 
\ 
¢ Till Summer comes again. 
/ 
, The lofty hills around 
) Are capped with snow; and the broad, winding vale 
Now cheerless lies; loud the woodlands resound 
With Winter’s mournful wail. 
) 
) From the fierce storm the deer 
( Flees to his covert ; and the famished fox 
) Lingering awhile the thrifty farm-yard near 
( 
Soon seeks the sheltering rocks. 
( Beneath the snowy pall, 
) Once smiling nature veils her face in gloom : 
Emblem of that which sure awaits us all 
When summoned to the tomb! 
' Though stern thy every frown 
( Dread Winter! and earth adrear desert seems, 
{ Yet, Spring with fresh beauties anew shall crown 
} 
) The woodlands, vales and streams. 
Cassvilic, N. Y. 1845. Artruur De VERE. 
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If they, had stood amid the burning flames, 
And their fierce tormentors heaped, 
The blazing faggots round their little forms, 
A proud and exulting smile of triumph, 
Would have illumed each noble feature : 
But now captives; slaves to those whom 
Their forefathers rescued in the wilderness, 
When they fainted by the way and were helpless as children, 
My forefather have returned to the 
Great Spirit, with a broken heart, 
And shall [ not strive to revenge their deaths, 
And restore peace and tranquility once more 
On our broad hunting grounds ; 
Ah! I will not bow to that detested race, 
*Till my hatchet refuses to do my bidding, 
And this brawny hand is cold in death : 
My brethren fall around me as withered leaves ; 
Their warm life blood bedews my moccasins, 
And their convulsed lips, bare forth the words, 
Revenge ! revenge! 
But how can I comply: 
For I too am on the brink ; my strength fails, 
But, I full in a glorious cause : 
The sun will still give his light by day, 
And the silvery moon by night, 
When a ery shall be heard upon this land, 
Show me the aborigines 
Like a meteor they have appeared for a season, 
And then vanished, as morning mist, 
There is searcely an object that remains, 
To tell of the once numberless tribe, 
Their cone roofed cabins have been swept away, 
The graves have disappeared: and the ploughshare 
Has scattered their ashes ; 
And as the sun sinks to rest behind the western horizon, 
Its diverging rays disappear, so have they vanished, 
And no man, ean point out the mounds of the red men. 
Stockport, N. Y. 1845. 
82D @ Cato — 
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REFLECTIONS. 
BY CLARK W. PRYAN. 
How swiftly runs the glass of Time, 
A day—a week—a month flies on, 
And we scarce note Time's rapid flight, 


*Till full a year is past and gone. 


And as the sands of Time glide on, 
Death's arrows thickly round us fly 
And o’er the grave we're often called 
To drop a tear, and heave a sigh. 
We're called to part with those we loved, 
With those our inmost hearts did cherish, 
And place them in the lonely tomb 
And leave them to decay and perish. 


And perish silent still and cold, 
No earthly joys for which to crave, 
But moulder back again to dust, 


Within the cold and gloomy grave. 


The gloomy grave! it has no gloom 
To those who have a hope of Heaven, 
Who have the precious promises 


Which are from the Almighty given. 


Of life eternal—life divine, 
Of life beyond the unfading skies, 
Where pain and sorrow never comes, 
Where joy unceasing never dies. 
Where angels strike there tuneful harps 
And sing in rapturous song together, 
Where friends 


To dwell in love and bliss forever. 


shall re-united be 


But, ah! to those who leave this world 
And make their exit to the tomb 
Without a gleam of future hope, 


The grave is thickly spread with gloom. 


Ilow sad the thoughts that at life’s close 
Of happiness to have us hope, 
But doomed wit! demons foul and grim 


The future life 


fore’er to grope 


Contrast them then. 


Who wou 


The Christian's life, and Christian's way, 


kl not choose 


And when the storms of life are o’er 
‘To dwell fore’er in endless day. 


Catskill, NV. Y. 1245. 
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MUSINGS. 
Ou! fora coral cave. 
Within the ocean deep ; 
A rest beneath its wave, 
Where I might quiet sleep. 


Where mermaids make their home, 
And live in joyous peace ; 

Where quarrels never come, 
And pains forever cease, 


Yes, where they gather round 
To chant their evening hymn ; 

That place is hallowed ground, 
O let me enter in. 


Then let the ocean roar, 
The winds their rage pursue, 
Let billows lash the shore, 
And storms their strength renew— 


Let turmoils of the earth, 
And angry hate engage ; 
And all that gave them birth, 

In fury vent their rage. 


I'll heed not storms, nor winds, 
Nor anger from the breast, 
I'll dwell with happy minds, 
And there in quiet rest. 
Hudson, N. Y. 1845. 
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The oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OVol 21 {Commencing Oh ug ot, 484 J. 
EACH NUMBER EMBELLISHED with ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1—Ciubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
-THE RURAT, REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The first Number of the Twenty-First Volume of the Renat 
Rerostrory will be issued on Saturday the 31st of August, 1844. 

The character and design of the Rural Repository being so 
generally known, it would seem almost superfluous to offer any 
thing further; but, we are induced to submit to the publie 
two paragraphs containing condensed extracts from notices of 
the * Repository,’ published in various Journals, throughout 
the United States, in the room of praising ourselves as some are 
under the necessity of doing. 

* The * Rural Repository’ is a neat and elegant semi-month 
ly Periodical, published in the City of Hudson, Columbia Co. 
N.Y. and which we believe is the oldest literary paper in the 
United States ; and while it has made no very great pretensions 
to public favor, it is far better than those publications who boast 
long and loud of their claims to public patronage. Amid the 
fluctuations of the world, and the ups and downs of the peri 
odical press, for nearly a score of years this little miscellany 
has pursued ‘the even tenor of its way,’ scattering its sweets 
around, and increasing in interest and popularity, and our 
readers will, of course, infer, that if it had no merit it would 
have shuffled off this mortal coil ‘long time ago,’ 


OONBSsAVsows 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be ove hed every 
other Saturday, inthe Quarto form, containingtwenty-six num 
bers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to the vol 
ume, making in the whole 268 pages. One or more engravings, 
and also a portrait of some distinguished person, will embellish 
each number; consequently it willbe one ofthe neatest, cheap 
est, and best literary papers in the country. 
Cis wwe Sa 
ONE DOLLAR per annum, ‘arariably in adrance. We 
have a few copies of the ith, Ith, 13th, 16th, 17th, Path, 19th 
and 20th volumes, and any one sending for the 2lst volume, 
can have as many copies of either of the volumes as the y wish, 


at the sume rate. 
Clubs!!! 





Clubs! Clubs!! 


All those who will send us the following amounts in one re 


mittance, shall receive as stated below, Viz 


FIFTY Copies for $25.00 Twenty Copies for 813,00 
Forty do. S22.00 Fifteen do. $10.00 
Thirty-Five do, $20.00 Ten do, 87.00 
Thirty do, S12.00) Seven do. &5.00 
Twenty-Four do. $15.00. Four do, &3,00 
To those who send us $5,00, we will give the 18th Volume, 
gratis) and for 87,00, their choice of either the Isth or 14th 


Volumes: for $10.00, the T#th and 19th Volumes: for &12 (M), 
their choiwe of two out of the Teth, 1th and 20th Volumes 
and for $15,00, $12,00, $20.00, $22.00, and $25.00. the 
three Volumes. 

rer Post MASTERS, are authorized to remit subs¢ rip 
tions fora pape r, free of expense 


Name 


scnt as soon as pus 


whole 


of subscribers w ith the amount of Subse nption, to be 
ible to the publisher 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1e44 
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